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large a part in the life of the seventeenth century as sport
does now. One of their chief concerns was about the next
world and how to be saved. Although ignorant compared
with our standards, they were all deeply versed in the
Bible and the Prayer Book. If they read few books, they
studied them and digested them thoroughly. They had
settled opinions on large questions of faith and doctrine, and
were often ready to die or suffer on account of them.
Rank and breeding were second only to religion in their
esteem. Every one in Court or county society was known,
and all about them. Their forbears for many generations
were carefully scrutinized. The coat of arms which denoted
the family's achievements for hundreds of years was narrowly
and jealously compared. It was not easy to get into the great
world in those days, if one did not belong to it. A very
clear line was drawn between * gentles' and * simples/ and the
Church and the Law were almost the only ladders by which
new talent could reach the highest positions. Indeed,
religion and family pride together absorbed much of the
sentiment now given to nationalism. The unity of Christen-
dom had been ruptured at the Reformation, but strong
cosmopolitan sympathies prevailed among the educated
classes in all the Western countries.
We must not imagine that our ancestors were as careless
and ignorant about international politics as arc the immense
political democracies of the present age. Had they been
absorbed or amused as we are by the inexhaustible trivialities
of the day, had their sense been dulled by speed, sport,
luxury, and money-making, they could never have taken con-
sciously the dire decisions without which England would not
have been preserved. There were many solid citizens, secure
in their estates, who pondered deeply and resolved valiantly
upon the religious and political issues of the times. Although
the administration of England had not attained to anything
like the refined and ordered efficiency of France, there was
already a strong collective view about fundamental dangers.
There was already a recognizable if rudimentary Foreign
Office opinion. And there were in every capital grave,
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